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Abstract 

The concept of generativity, popularized by Erik 
Erikson (1950,1981), suggests that during the midlife 
years adults seriously confront their own mortality for the 
first time. Shaped by this experience adults work to achieve 
an amended foundation of personal identity, now based 
more significantly on their relational ties, their enduring 
accomplishments, and their links to the future. 

This paper suggests that current understandings of 
generativity fail to accurately describe women's—and 
especially lesbians' — experience. Highlighting the 
influences of both gender socialization and homophobia it 
suggests that lesbians experience stresses that often result 
in an earlier and more evenly distributed emergence of 
generativity. The social costs and potential invisibility 
brought on by homophobia encourage lesbians to bring 
particular deliberation and self-awareness to their life 
choices. This continual need to evaluate the implications 
of pursuing stigmatized lives makes lesbians unlikely 
candidates for the sudden midlife awakening depicted by 
Erikson and other authors. 

Requiring significant feminist revision, this paper 
nonetheless argues that the themes contained in generativity 
theory are of central importance in lesbians' adult 
development. She encourages feminists to adapt existing 
theory to further feminist exchange, in the hope that richer 
and more accurate understandings of lesbians' actual 
journeys through adulthood can emerge. 


Introduction 

Study virtually any traditional theory of human 
development and you will swiftly find men's 
experience used to depict "universal" reality. This 
problem is so painfully familiar to feminist theorists, 
that at times it seems as if we will never finish 
rebutting these myopic misrepresentations. It is 
frequently tempting to simply start from scratch, 
originating our own perspectives without attempting 
to revise overgeneralized theories of psychology. 

Clearly, however, not all existing theory can be 
summarily dismissed. Some of it contains impx)rtant 
insights that do apply to most women and men and 
shed light on essential elements of human experience. 
The proposed life cycle stage of generativity is an 
example of developmental theory that does contain 
valuable descriptions, yet requires significant feminist 
revision. 

Erik Erikson and other theorists prof>ose that 
achieving something called "generativity" serves as 
adults' primary developmental challenge, occupying 
30 years of adulthood. Basically, generativity refers to 
adults' deriving their primary sense of themselves 
through their connections to their peers, to the larger 
world, and to the future. The propx)sed impetus for 
this expanded sense of connectedness is midlife 
adults' heightened realization of their impending 
mortality. Borrowing from the folklore on midlife, 
generativity theory sketches the following familiar 
scenario: at some point in a person's forties, a 
powerful awakening overtakes them, jolting them out 
of the notion that they have plenty of time left on this 
earth. Suddenly, midlife adults recognize more 
vividly that their lives have unyielding limitations; 
they imagine they may run out of time, lose prized 
physical abilities, or fall short of achieving important 
goals. In the face of these possibilities, sources of 
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immediate and personally focused gratification 
provide diminishing returns, and these adults long to 
create something more. 

Generativity theory suggests that these 
longings motivate adults to create a "{personal legacy" 
or enduring symbol of their own existence. Teaching, 
becoming a parent, or preserving some treasured 
aspect of their environment reassures midlife adults 
that some meaningful outcome of their lives will live 
on for years to come. These adults' desire for a legacy 
is not simple altruism; it contains their attempts to 
ensure their own relevance and visibility within a 
world that increasingly threatens to ignore them or 
leave them behind. Creating a special mutuality 
between the generations, generativity motivates 
midlife adults' to offer their wisdoms, resources, or 
care to the next generation, which they come to 
recognize as their own personal link to the future. 

While the term 'personal legacy' connotes 
middle class conceptions of public accomplishments, 
any act of creating, restoring, or passing on a prized 
resource or tradition can serve the function of a 
legacy. Containing genuine caring for others, 
generativity constitutes a shifted foundation for 
personal identity, highlighting our ultimate 
interconnection and mutual dependence. As a 
(fictional) example: 

The first spring they lived there, Abigail 
had exclaimed to Georgia "This 
neighborhood is a pit!" The partners went 
to every neighbor they knew and 
announced they were organizing a 
committee to oversee periodic clean up 
days in the neighborhood. Their main 
target was the schoolyard down the street. 
As Abigail and Georgia told their 
neighbors, "We can't let the kids play in 
such a depressing, empty area. We have to 
do something about it." Five years later, the 
partners received funding from the city for 
their efforts and began to offer adult 
supervision for various recreational events 
held in the schoolyard. Georgia and Abigail 
were very proud of their achievement and 
wanted people to remember that it was 
their idea—their special contribution to the 
kids who lived nearby. 

Generativity theory would suggest that while 
the women in this vignette may have been community 
minded throughout their lives, their feeling of 


urgency about improving the environment for the 
next generation was spurred by a growing realization 
of their own mortality. This theory further assumes 
that adults will be significantly surprised by their 
sudden need to grapple more earnestly with death. In 
addition, the shift to more relational foundations of 
personal identity following adults' arrival at midlife is 
presumed to constitute a profound change from 
earlier sources of identity. Erikson (1981) suggests 
that midlife adults confront their vulnerability to a 
loneliness and sense of insufficiency that previously 
they warded off through individual accomplishment. 

Tonight I will suggest three obstacles to 
applying generativity theory to women in general, 
and to lesbian women in particular. First, generativity 
theory fails to consider crucial differences between 
men's and women's experience. Erikson's 
assumptions reflect the teachings of male 
socialization, which prioritizes individual pursuits 
and underestimates the role of relationships as 
lifelong components of personal identity. This 
socialization may indeed expose men to a potentially 
px)werful identity crisis in midlife. However, 
recognition of our ultimate interdependence may not 
constitute a similar rupture in previous 
self-perceptions in women. As relational theory 
articulates, from early childhood women accrue much 
of their personal identity from cultivating relational 
connections. Typical female relational styles may 
prepare women especially well for the challenges 
attendant to midlife and minimize the quality of 
surprise embedded in Erikson's perspective. 

Second, the concept of generativity proposes 
that the expanded sense of identification midlife 
adults feel with their world and its future are new 
developments. Yet, virtually every Judeo-Christian 
religious sect proposes a sense of ultimate oneness 
and transcendent membership as an identity to be 
embraced from early childho^. For those raised with 
even a modicum of this influence, midlife recognitions 
of mortality reinforce concerns already active and 
conscious decades prior to midlife. 

Finally, Erikson's conceptions of generativity 
are even less likely to describe accurately the 
experience of lesbian women. Lesbians' experiences 
of homophobia greatly influence the emergence of 
generativity, accelerating their confrontation with 
these issues and more evenly distributing generative 
development throughout their adult years. 

(Generativity theory assumes that the midlife 
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fears of becoming invisible and obsolete to others are 
primarily new stresses. Before this time, adults in 
general supposedly have enjoyed sufficient social 
inclusion and recognition, including family support. 
Lesbians, however, must frequently live without this 
general social affirmation. Indeed, they are often 
forced to collude in their own invisibility in order to 
protect their economic security, physical safety, child 
custody, and crucial relational ties. As a result, 
midlife for lesbians typically does not usher in a brand 
new challenge of grappling with social exclusion, but 
a continuation and possible escalation of an already 
present stress. 

In the sections that follow, I will discuss how 
gender, our culture's major spiritual traditions, and 
homophobic oppression combine to facilitate an early 
emergence of generativity in many lesbian women, 
with imix)rtant implications for their adult 
development. Finally, I will suggest that recognizing 
the meanings of these distinctions can inform further 
inquiry into lesbian experience and can suggest future 
directions for contemporary understandings of all 
women. 

The impact of gender 

The female body alone provides ample evidence 
of our connectedness to others, and of our capacity to 
literally form our own links to the future. As 
Anderson and Hopkins (1991) note. 

Women have permeable boundaries ... in 
lovemaking, we can be penetrated and 
receive another ... in pregnancy we carry 
another for nine full moons ... When we 
separate from that other, we can feed it 
from our own body ... All this is true 
whether we give birth or not, have sex or 
not. The possibility is what creates the 
openness, and this openness is a precious 
gift. (p.l54) 

While biology may not be destiny, it surely 
influences our perceptions of ourselves and our 
relationships to other people. From early in 
childhood, girls know that they are capable of 
conceiving, nourishing, and giving birth to the next 
generation. Regardless of later choices about 
parenting, girls go through childhood aware of this 
powerful potential and they begin early to decipher 
its significance. With the onset of menstruation and 
the physical changes attendant to puberty, girls' 
relationships to their own bodies reinforce the natural 


blending of personal identity and relational 
connection. Female bodies provide particularly direct 
evidence of the interdependence contained in 
generativity, defying the concept of ourselves as 
separated, autonomous beings. 

Women's social roles further rebut the notion 
that generativity is dependent on the events of 
midlife. Women who have children in their twenties 
or early thirties must often broaden the basis of their 
barely formed identities to include their essential 
relational ties to their children. In the process, they 
often expand their focus beyond purely individual 
aims. As Stewart & Goldstein (1990) and other 
authors have noted, these women may reach midlife 
newly emancipated from the bulk of their mothering 
responsibilities. Already having created an especially 
primary link to the future, these mothers may 
discover a long-awaited opportunity to devote more 
attention to themselves at exactly the time Erikson 
proposes adults become disillusioned with personal 
gratification. Because many lesbians did raise families 
in heterosexual marriages prior to coming out, these 
needed amendments to the theory apply not only to 
heterosexual women but to many lesbians as well. 

Relational theory 

Thanks to the groundbreaking work of 
Chodorow (1978), Gilligan (1982), the theorists at TTic 
Stone Center, and a growing list of others, feminist 
scholarship has p>ersuasively replaced men's previous 
conceptions of female development. Again and again 
this work has illuminated women's basically 
relational character and rejected the notion that the 
development of a self is at odds with a focus on 
relationship. Many feminist authors propose instead 
that for girls and women, the development of a sense 
of self is inextricably embedded within relational 
contexts, not simply during particular childhood 
stages but throughout life. As Jordan (1986) states 
"For women the experience of self is intimately bound 
to relationships. Development proceeds through 
relational differentiation and elaboration, rather than 
through disengagement and separation" (p.86-87). 
Gilligan (1982) found that women's—and even pre¬ 
adolescent girls'—sense of self and morality is rooted 
in the concepts of care, responsibility, relationship, 
and what she calls "human connection." 

Contemporary understandings of women's 
relational patterns and sources of identity challenge 
Erikson's (1981) notions of generative development. 
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Clearly, girls are not motivated solely by desires for 
emotional connection and do indeed cultivate 
self-potentials that are not primarily relational in 
nature. Behind girls' frequently more tempered 
dependence on self-oriented aims, however, may be 
the understanding that our ultimate connection to 
others and to the world around us provides a more 
sustaining foundation for identity. As Gilligan (1982) 
states "The discovery now being celebrated by men in 
midlife of the impx)rtance of intimacy, relationships, 
and care is something women have known from the 
beginning" (p.l7). 

Based, on biology and typically female social 
and relational patterns, then, it seems especially 
unlikely that the emergence of generativity in women 
follows the course outlined by Erikson and others. 

The expanded recognition of human interdependence 
contained in generativity theory may not constitute a 
primary challenge to women's previous self-identities. 
Further, there may not be the chronological 
sequencing of the development of self and relation for 
women, but rather an essential intertwining of these 
motives that is not specific to any one stage of 
development. 

Spirituality 

While not all lesbians personally maintain a 
spiritual practice, the influence of the major Judeo- 
Christian traditions on our culture remains powerful. 
The pervasiveness of these often internalized 
teachings further challenges Erikson's suggestion that 
themes of generativity remain submerged until 
midlife. 

Most traditional Judeo-Christian religions 
propx)se a road to development that requires one to 
transcend an individual self-identity in favor of a 
more interconnected, service-oriented awareness. 
Generativity theory and these widespread spiritual 
teachings share an emphasis on people's membership 
in a multigenerational human family and on their 
search for enduring meaning both in life and in the 
face of death. Both perspectives view personal 
growth as dependent on embedding one's identity in 
an expanded identification with others, with the 
world, and with the future. In addition, both suggest 
that awareness by itself is insufficient for this 
transformation to occur, and that action (framed as 
service in spirituality and as creating a personal 
legacy in generativity) solidifies the conversion from a 
personal to a transpersonal identity. 


Spiritual traditions, however, almost never 
suggest that one waits until midlife to develop this 
base for transcendent identity. Parishioners are 
encouraged to begin in childhood to address the 
meaning of their mortality and to develop a personal 
experience of "oneness" with others. A broadened 
sense of identification and care is presented as a 
lifelong rather than stage-specific quest. Seen through 
this lens, a midlife adult suddenly recognizing the 
inadequacy of his or her autonomous identity would 
seem a case of delayed spiritual development. 

Unfortunately, many spiritual traditions also 
share Erikson's underlying adherence to the values of 
male socialization. While both perspectives 
encourage further development of one's dedication 
and sense of identification with others, they share the 
assumption that people receive a steady stream of 
social encouragement to indulge their individual 
selves. Implying that this supposed overfocus on 
personal gratification must be balanced with more 
attention to interpersonal care, both schools of 
thought use male exp>erience—and white, 
heterosexual, male experience, at that —as their 
unexamined context for discussion. Female 
socialization, however, hardly encourages women to 
focus too narrowly on themselves. Lesbians and 
other additionally oppressed women in particular 
must struggle to enhance, not inhibit, attention to 
their own personal development. For these and most 
other women, the assumed social support for 
gratifying personal desires is an erroneous basis for 
discussion. 

Writings on the amorphous topic of "women's 
spirituality" offer significant improvements on the 
male-centered visions of both generativity and the 
closely related topic of spiritual development. 
Contained in many of these works is a suggestion that 
for women, the personal self must be honored and 
highlighted in any wholistic conception of 
transpersonal development. Recognizing that 
women's caring for others has often been at the 
expense of attention to themselves, these new spiritual 
traditions see the self not as an entity to be conquered, 
but as a dependable guide that will nourish the self 
and others simultaneously. For lesbians, whose 
self-development has been compromised both through 
sexism and homophobia, the different underlying 
assumptions inherent in feminist spiritualities can be 
essential. 
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The impact of oppression 

The oppression imposed on lesbians 
complicates at least three aspects of the tasks Erikson 
locates in the generativity stage and decreases the 
likelihood that lesbian women will wait until midlife 
to address these central concerns. First and most 
basically, many people refuse to recognize a lesbian's 
actual identity. Unless they are explicitly informed, 
heterosexual peers interpret all the events in a 
lesbian's life in the context of an assumed heterosexual 
identity, leaving her profoundly misunderstood. Even 
known lesbians often find that respectful 
acknowledgment of their identities and relationships 
is withheld. Lesbians often feel forced to collude with 
such misidentification because of the very real 
dangers associated with coming out. As a result, the 
mortality fears of midlife may only heighten a lifelong 
sense of being forgotten or left behind and further 
dramatize their social obscurity. 

Securing increased social connection, however, 
requires the voluntary and reciprocal participation of 
both the generative adult and the community of others 
around her. As with any relationship, a generative 
social connection can only be established when both 
parties agree to enter into it. Yet lesbians, like 
members of other oppressed groups, are explicitly 
refused entry into many social involvements. Out of 
necessity, many live a painful paradox: in order to 
create or preserve vital relationships, they must hide 
central aspects of themselves—even if the resulting 
bonds are both distorted and insecure. If mortality 
fears raised by midlife intensify adults' needs to be 
seen and affirmed, this may be an especially difficult 
reckoning for lesbian women. 

In addition, the quality of relationships offered 
to many lesbian women may force them to distance 
themselves from what social connections are 
available. Lesbians must often choose between giving 
up some of their already inadequate supply of social 
relationships, or tolerating connections that erode 
their self-esteem. Ironically, lesbians' choices to leave 
destructive relationships are often fueled by explicitly 
relational desires. As gay people, lesbians in this 
situation often face the risk that no new relational 
opportunities will present themselves, since finding 
other identifiable lesbians and supportive allies is still 
extremely difficult in many parts of this country. The 
need to extricate themselves from unsupportive 
relational contexts in order to find authentic and 
validating connections often causes lesbians to face 


Sf>ecial difficulty in securing the affirmation Erikson 
addresses. 

Yet the connections sought in the generativity 
stage are not limited to one's p>eers. Forging a link to 
the next generation supplies particular relief to the 
fears that mortality arouses. While generativity 
theory recognizes that there are a variety of 
approaches to securing this connection, parenting is 
still considered most women's primary generative 
investment. After all, a child offers parents a direct 
link to the future and invites them to vicariously 
revisit a time when life felt abundant and the future 
seemed greater than the past. Children may offer 
lesbian parents an especially needed generative 
commitment, as their presence rebuts the frequent 
social impression that lesbian family life is 
unproductive by nature. Yet, despite recently 
expanded opportunities in this area, the social and 
legal barriers to lesbians retaining custody of their 
cWldren remain formidable. As it was for all previous 
generations of lesbians, coming out for many is still 
synonymous with agreeing not to raise children. As a 
result, these women lose their primary generative link 
the moment they adopt a lesbian identity, even if they 
are only in early adulthood. This effect of 
homophobia prematurely exposes the underlying 
anxieties associated with accepting one's mortality. 

A lesbian identity also influences a woman's 
experience of producing the personal legacy proposed 
in generativity theory. With compromised access to 
social relationships, many lesbians present their more 
concrete accomplishments as evidence of their 
existence and social contribution. Because their 
family lives are frequently ignored or stigmatized, 
lesbians' work-lives or other talents become the 
primary aspects of themselves they are free to discuss 
socially. As their attention to achieving generative 
immortality heightens, these women present these 
activities to the world as the primary product of their 
adult lives. Substituting the available feedback of 
"you do a good thing" for the less accessible feedback 
of "you are a good person", they settle for the partial 
affirmation this compromise provides. Perhaps 
lesbians (and other devalued groups) are especially 
dep>endent on this strategy, as a more encompassing 
social acceptance is so frequently unavailable. 

Perhaps, too, this motivation partially explains 
lesbians' overrepresentation in so many progressive 
social change efforts and in service and helping 
professions. 
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Lesbians' consciously examined lives 

Even if a woman is thrilled to discover she is a 
lesbian, loss becomes an inescapable component of 
her life's path from that time on. Many new lesbians 
quickly learn that there will be roads not traveled. As 
a result, many come to recognize that their lives must 
be consciously contemplated and their choices clearly 
articulated, at least to themselves. The weight of these 
trade-offs creates a precocious self-awareness and 
maturity as these women learn of the rich rewards 
and sobering costs associated with pursuing lesbian 
lives. While stressful, the difficult choices lesbians 
must continually make may strengthen their capacity 
to actively chart their own p>ersonal paths. The spirit 
of "just do it" typically ascribed to midlife has often 
already emerged for young adult lesbians. They have 
faced the trade-off of personal identity vs social 
compliance and have confronted their internalized 
prohibitions against social disobedience. Identified by 
Reinhold (1994) as the gift to those who follow 
unaccepted paths, this lifelong introspection may 
partially protect lesbians from a sudden midlife 
realization that life is passing them by. 

The impact of homophobia exerts other 
influences on lesbians' generative paths as well. 
Previous generations of lesbians experienced 
particular difficulty in establishing the sense of larger 
group membership central to generative identity. The 
emergence of lesbian communities and other informal 
social ties, however, has provided opp>ortunities to 
develop one or two generational chosen families and 
other social groupings. Collective political work also 
creates opportunities for lesbians to channel their 
identification with each other and with members of 
the next generation into group affiliations. 

Oppression often demonstrates how the treatment 
received by one ^oup member has personal 
relevance to the rest of the group. By identifying with 
similar others, many lesbians restore their lost sense of 
social membership and find a valued arena for their 
efforts to create a personal legacy. For example, 
lesbians' efforts to increase their access to adoption 
services, to gain inclusion in so-called family health 
care coverage, or to ensure equal employment 
opportunities offer a sense of larger group purpose 
not possible to many earlier generations. 

Many lesbians have also learned to identify with 
groups whose social positions and vulnerabilities are 
similar to their own. Some have come to identify with 
gay men through the AIDS crisis, knowing that 


society's slow and ambivalent response to this disease 
would be the same if gay women instead of gay men 
were among its first victims. Through such efforts, 
lesbians are carving out a wider arena in which to feel 
belonging, affiliation, and investment in a collective 
future. Lesbians of color may have already cultivated 
this sense of community with other people of color. 
For them, this adult experience of finding essential 
connection with similar others may seem like an 
extension of a process with which they are already 
familiar. 

Clearly, the personal maturity and expanded 
group memberships resulting from oppression hardly 
justify the suffering homophobia creates. Growth is 
often bom of hardship, however, and generative 
identity may be a positive, if unintended byproduct of 
social homophobia. Described by Ritter and O'Neil 
(1989) as the possibility for redemption contained in 
oppression, exposure to these conditions frequently 
precipitates early development of generative identity. 

Midlife 

While female and lesbian identity mitigate the 
suddenness of midlife realizations, lesbians are not 
immune to the changes brought on by this life stage. 
Midlife physical changes, the likely transitions within 
both past and future generations of their families, and 
age-related changes in their perspective on life all 
contribute to lesbians' further development of 
generative identity. 

Menopause, which is clearly located in women's 
midlife stage, brings powerful evidence that a whole 
phase of adulthood is permanently over. While the 
physical experience and symbolic meanings of this 
passage vary tremendously among women, the 
cessations of one's reproductive cycle is a major 
departure from all earlier stages in a woman's 
adulthood. Challenging women to find a figurative 
translation for their previously literal capacity to 
create new life, menopause leads many women into a 
particularly deep period of personal contemplation 
that frequently centers around the themes of 
genera tivity. 

The obstacles to lesbians' efforts to have 
children may make negotiating this passage 
additionally complex. Women who reach menopause 
feeling that they were prevented from having children 
because of their lesbian identity may attach particular 
emotional significance to the loss of their physical 
capacity to give birth. Conversely, they may have 
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come to terms with life outside of motherhood or 
consciously chosen childless paths in a way that could 
de-emphasize this meaning of menopause. These 
circumstances may affect the association between 
menopause and a woman's specific choice of 
generative commitments. 

The deaths of similarly aged peers also takes on 
new meaning beginning with midlife. While one can 
lose intimates to death in any life cycle stage, 
beginning in midlife these deaths raise added fears 
about one's own mortality. No longer dismissed as a 
fluke, the deaths of midlife peers trigger a deeper 
p>ersonal identification as the mourner recognizes the 
possibility of suffering a similarly premature death. 

In addition, many midlife adults will suffer 
their parents' deaths during this stage. With the 
passing of the previous generation of their family, 
many adults reach a deepened awareness of their 
own mortality and a qualitatively different sense of 
their own ultimate aloneness. For many, the deaths 
of their parents motivate them to secure their own 
position in the multigenerational chain—a task 
frequently complicated for many lesbian women. 

Midlife brings not only increased vulnerability, 
however, but new resiliency. Older, wiser, and 
equipped with the perspective that comes with 
experience, midlife adults feel more able to speak 
their own truth, and to actively choose what to pursue 
and what to pass by in life. While claiming a lesbian 
identity often expedites this process long before one's 
forties, midlife additionally supports women in 
"coming into their own." Causing them to take more 
authority over their lives, midlife may particularly 
help women to articulate their personal dreams, to 
survive life's inevitable disappointments, and to draw 
sustenance from life's accumulating lessons. A 
midlife awareness of life's limitations can mobilize 
rather than devastate, providing a call to action that 
supports the development of generative identity. As 
Loulan (1991) describes, "Midlife is the time in our 
lives when many of us come to believe the idea that 
our life is not a dress rehearsal and if we don't get on 
with it, one day it may be too late" (p.l6). Stewart & 
Gold-Steinberg (1990) add, "I now think that I have a 
much more limited, accurate, and in some important 
ways more energizing and empowering sense of my 
own powers and limitations" (p.557). 

Lesbians may be especially likely to achieve the 
recognitions attributed to midlife. In a study of 110 
midlife lesbians. Sang found that virtually all of her 


participants had achieved an important balance 
between well-articulated self-identities and ongoing 
commitments to nourishing the world around them. 
Many had dedicated years of conscious work toward 
accomplishing this important integration, which had 
served them well in adapting to the challenges of 
middle and late adulthood. 

Conclusion 

Why, one might ask, is it important to consider 
different chronologies and motivating factors 
pertaining to lesbians and generativity? How can a 
discussion of generativity advance feminist discourse 
concerning women's actual trajectories through 
adulthood? 

Generativity theory badly needs the wisdom 
and psychological insights about women's identities 
contained in relational theory. Without feminist 
influence, this theory misses crucially important 
gender differences in the experience of midlife 
changes. In fact, without incorporating relational 
theory into the discussion, generativity theory holds 
limited potential for extending our understandings of 
women. At the same time, generativity can contribute 
to current efforts to expand our application of 
relational theory to even more aspects of women's 
lives. Unusually enough, generativity theory 
emphasizes the typically ignored realms of spiritual 
or transcendent forms of relational connection. It 
does not presume that all people believe in a supreme 
being per se and instead adopts a broad and inclusive 
view of how people may link themselves to the larger 
world and its future. As a result, generativity theory 
avoids adopting the exclusionary assumptions of any 
particular spiritual tradition and includes those who 
do not identify with any organized spiritual 
involvement at all. Within this approach, there is 
room to genuinely respect people's diversity while 
still clearly recognizing this essential realm of 
relationship. 

In addition, discussions of generativity can 
highlight the natural collaborations between feminist 
psychology and feminist spirituality. Writings on 
feminist spirituality combine a keen awareness of 
gender with an expansive approach to defining 
women's relational contexts. These perspectives can 
offer a nourishing challenge to extend the applications 
of relational theory to new areas of women's lives. In 
a reciprocal fashion, efforts to further illuminate 
women's spiritual paths can be greatly enriched by 
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the wisdoms and psychological insights proposed by 
relational theory. 

A second contribution offered by generativity 
theory departs farther from Erikson's own insights 
and intentions. While discussion of homophobia must 
continue to emphasize the damaging effects of 
oppression, this trial by fire also seems to foster 
generative development in many non-heterosexual 
people. While Erikson does not address the role that 
oppression can play in cultivating generativity, it may 
be useful to adapt his term to describe this process of 
accelerated maturity. Members of other oppressed 
groups may similarly recognize the shifts in their 
perspectives on life that result from their treatment in 
society. As the maturational impact of oppression 
remains underinvestigated, the concept of generativity 
can be used to further illuminate this phenomenon. 

In conclusion, lesbian women are unlikely 
candidates to demonstrate a sudden midlife 
emergence of generative identity. Combining the 
influences of gender, homophobia, and their likely 
exposure to spiritual teachings prior to midlife, 
lesbians typically grapple with these rich and complex 
issues throughout their adult lives. Yet within its 
clearly flawed conception of adult development, 
generativity theory contains insights worthy of 
feminists' attention. As they gamer special wisdom 
from the otherwise destructive forces of oppression, 
lesbians' adult paths are forever altered. By tracing 
their and other women's actual journeys through 
adulthood, we may deepen our understandings of all 
women thereby bringing our feminist goals closer to 
real fruition. 

Discussion Summary 

A discussion is held after each Colloquium 
presentation. Selected portions are summarized here. At 
this session, Robin Cook-Nobles, Ed.D., Natalie Eldridge, 
Ph.D., Judy Jordan, Ph.D. and Wendy Rosen, Ph.D., joined 
Suzanne Slater in leading the discussion. 

Comment: Many of the women I see are just 
coming out as lesbians and they talk about the help 
they get from already-out lesbians. It seems to me 
that one of the forms of generativity is communal as 
opposed to individual generativity and that this is 
seen in the lesbian community. Many lesbians 
dedicate themselves to making the path easier for 
women just coming out and they try to provide a 
sense of community. That's what I mean by 


communal generativity; it is working to better the 
whole group. 

Rosen: I think there is a certain arrogance to 
Erikson's construction of generativity—He's really 
asking "how am I going to make my own personal 
mark on the world" and this feels like a very male 
question in a way. The experience of coming out as a 
lesbian is, among other things, a very humbling 
experience. You learn how much you have to rely on 
other people and how much of your sense of yourself 
is in a context of a community of others. The process 
of coming out so highlights how much we rely on the 
history of others' exjDeriences to be where we are and 
it makes Erikson's overly individually-oriented 
question less relevant. 

Jordan: I'd like to add to that. There's a lot in 
the notion of immortality and identity as talked about 
by Erikson that really does have that sense of "leaving 
my stamp". I think really that the events of midlife 
raise the question of "what have I to give to others" 
and lead one to the realization of how much we need 
others. It is really that piece of the experience that 
feels more central than "how do I make sure that this 
self of mine endures into the future"—which again 
feels very much like an Eriksonian notion of identity 
as separate, enshrined, forever. The immortality 
notion that "Tm going to go on in people's memories 
forever as this special self" is very different from 
feeling that "you live in the relationship." 

Cook-Nobles: When you were mentioning the 
notion of leaving your stamp, we have to look at the 
privilege implied in doing that. I believe that when 
oppressed individuals gain empowerment through 
their communal connection that's how they can 
overcome and make a difference. It's within the unity 
of the oppressed group that you can fight against the 
odds. In some of the theories of white males, they can 
see themselves as autonomous because society has set 
them up to appear as if they are accomplishing things 
all on their own. There's something to the unity of 
oppressed individuals, since when one person is 
affected the whole group feels that pain. The 
empowerment through the connection is how you 
overcome the oppression. 

Rosen: If you want to see the symbol of 
generativity for oppressed groups all you have to do is 
look at the women's movement, the civil rights 
movement, and the gay rights movements. You will 
see history and our connections with one another right 
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there, and they need to be acknowledged by young 
lesbians. You come to know that this young lesbian is 
here because this older lesbian was there. This is an 
important and rather concrete representation of 
generativity. 

Eldridge: Many gays and lesbians are making 
oral or other histories of these earlier pioneers. There 
are a number of films about older gays and lesbians 
and they stress the importance of the places and times 
they would gather together (even if they had to be few 
and far between). I think of these works as real 
examples of generativity. 

Slater: Yes, and that has been incredibly 
punctuated by gay men's experience throughout the 
AIDS crisis. Even though in numbers it's not 
primarily lesbians who are being buried before their 
time, we have had a front row seat and no choice but 
to identify with that experience. What does it mean to 
have your entire life over by midlife? This question 
really heightens both gay men's and lesbians' sense 
that every moment counts, and that you have to think 
early about how you want to make connections and 
contributions to the people who are going to come 
after you. I think it's been a jolting wake-up call to 
speed up the pacing of these generative realizations, 
and it is ironic that a group who perhaps addresses 
these questions problematically early now faces 
additional impetus to speed up their generative 
introspection. 

Comment: I wonder if anyone has ever 
interviewed a group of post-menopausal or elderly 
lesbians. I imagine that their experience of 
generativity differs from the younger person today 
who has more support. I wonder if they might have 
different things to say about that struggle. 

Slater: Yes. Not very many years ago most 
lesbians faced great pressures to constrain their 
generative expressions to extremely private contexts. 

In many parts of their lives they had to exert great 
efforts to present themselves in deliberately 
misleading guises. Monica Kehoe is a lesbian writer 
who has written a book about lesbians over 65. I 
believe she is her seventies. Her findings are both 
fascinating and heartbreaking, as these women often 
describe living in a profound obscurity. Their sense of 
isolation severely compounded the challenge to reach 
generative bases of identity. 

Cook-Nobles: Yes, and also 1 think about what 
the experience may be for lesbians of color, where the 
theme of isolation is also so central. They experience 


alienation based on their gender, their race, and also 
their sexual preference. 

Comment: At first I wondered if women of 
color might have a leg up in terms of having 
experience forming a group, but then I thought they 
face the potential to lose the group they may have 
spent their whole lives working to form. That would 
he quite traumatic. 

Slaten Many lesbians of color do describe 
lifelong experiences of cultivating crucial connections 
to other people of color. In that sense they may be 
especially likely to recognize that the only really 
enduring sense of identity is in group membership. 

At the same time, many lesbians of color stress that 
within virtually every important grouping in their 
lives they are different from the others in some 
essential way. This difference jeopardizes these 
precious social connections. For many lesbians of 
color, group connections are both especially important 
and especially difficult to find. 

Jordan: I want to recommended the work of 
Beverly Greene who has done wonderful writing 
about the experiences of women of color. 
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